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PROFESSOR BARRETT WENDELL'S NOTIONS OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE.* 



BY W. D. HOWELLS. 



If the critic were to set down the psychology of his acquaint- 
ance with an important hook, he would probably do a greater 
service to his reader than he does by merely recording his 
opinions of it. The best sort of criticism is that which gives the 
critic, as well as the author, to the reader's knowledge, so that he 
may judge not only the critic's opinions, but the motives behind 
his opinions, and value the opinions or not as he finds the motives 
worthy or not. I am going, therefore, to lay bare the facts of 
my personal history with regard to the present review, and to let 
the reader choose between my author and me, and enable or 
disable my judgment at the points where he thinks I have gone 
right from a just cause or wrong from an unjust cause. I do 
regard the book which Professor Wendell somewhat inde- 
scriptively calls "A Literary History of America" as an impor- 
tant book, and have found it impossible to ignore the sort of 
challenge it gives to one interested in the matter it treats of. 



I had seen, I confess at second hand, a praise of the book so 
sweeping, so overwhelming, from a critical authority which I 
value, that I at once made up my mind against it; and when, 
later, I came upon certain expressions from it, again at second 
hand, I was not distressed to find them priggish and patronizing, 
but fortified myself in my dislike upon evidence which, if it had 
been my own book, I should have thought partial. When, still 
later, I came to the book itself, I was not able to dispatch it so 

* "A Literary History of America." By Barrett Wendell, Professor of 
English at Harvard College. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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promptly as I had expected, not because I was wrong concerning 
its intellectual quality, but because I was not sufficiently right. It 
is priggish and patronizing, but it is several other things so very 
much better that one must not, on one's honor, on one's honesty, 
fail to recognize them. It is, throughout, the endeavor of a 
narrow mind to be wide, and the affair in hand receives a species 
of illumination in the process which is novel and suggestive. 
It is not the kind of mind I like, but I like it better than I did 
before I was so well acquainted with it. It has an elasticity which 
I had not suspected, and the final result is a sort of instruction 
which the author seems to share with the reader. One is tempted 
to say that if Professor Wendell had not produced in his present 
book the best history of American literature, he had educated him- 
self, in writing it, to produce some such history. 

His general attitude toward his subject is the attitude of su- 
periority, but not voluntary superiority ; every considered volition 
of his is towards a greater equality with his theme. It is as if, 
having been born a gentleman, he wished conscientiously to sim- 
plify himself, and to learn the being and doing of his inferiors 
by a humane examination of their conditions, and a considerate 
forbearance toward their social defects. He has his class feeling 
against him, but he knows it, and he tries constantly to put it 
aside. All this is temperamental; but, besides, Professor Wen- 
dell has certain disadvantages of environment to struggle with, 
and in this he exemplifies the hardship of such Bostonians as 
have outlived the literary primacy of Boston. A little while ago 
and the air was full of an intellectual life there, which has now 
gone out of it, or has taken other than literary forms; and, in 
the recent ceasing of the activities that filled it, the survivor 
is naturally tempted to question their greatness. The New Eng- 
land poets and essayists and historians who gave Boston its pri- 
macy, are in that moment of their abeyance when the dead are no 
longer felt as contemporaries, and are not yet established in the 
influence of classics. It is the moment of misgiving, or of worse, 
concerning them; and it is altogether natural that this doubt 
should be most felt where their past greatness was most felt. 
Elsewhere, they are still measurably Emerson and Longfellow, 
Whittier and Holmes and Lowell; but on their native ground, 
where they lately walked with other men, and the other men are 
still walking and they not, the other men can hardly fail to ask 
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themselves whether they were not unduly oppressed by a sense of 
the vanished grandeur. These other men, looking abroad, and 
seeing little such question elsewhere, cannot help feeling it a 
proof of discernment in themselves, and governing themselves 
accordingly. They occupy the places of those illustrious men, 
and though they no longer find them so very illustrious as people 
once fancied, still they cannot resist the belief that they inherit 
them and have somehow the right to administer upon their 
estates. 

II. 

The office has its difficulties, which will realize themselves to 
the imagination of any reader who has had the experience of look- 
ing over the papers of a person recently deceased, and has felt the 
insidious slight for the deceased which inevitably mingles with 
the conventional awe that all mankind pretend for the dead. 
The problem is how best to conceal the slight, not only from 
others but from one's self. If one keeps silence, one may par- 
tially succeed ; but if one speaks, one inevitably takes on that air 
of superiority which affects the witness so disagreeably, no matter 
how involuntary it is. Another hard condition of such a work as 
Professor Wendell's is, that the author, in order to widen his 
survey of the subject, must get a bird's eye view of it, and if 
the resulting map or picture is not satisfactory to an observer on 
the terrestrial level, he accuses the bird of strabismus or astigma- 
tism. But such an observer ought to guard himself from hasty 
censure, and ought to take into account the variety of obstacles 
overcome, as well as the defective character of the result. He 
ought to consider the exhaustive athletics by which Professor Wen- 
dell, for instance, places himself in a position to get a bird's eye 
view of Emerson, for instance. Then, I think, the observer on 
the terrestrial level will allow that he has done surprisingly well, 
and that the great wonder is that he should not have done worse. 

Much that he suggests of Emerson is just, though I doubt if 
he does justice to the absolute and final and august simplicity 
from which the greatness of Emerson rises. He sees that, on 
the social side, Emerson was a villager; but he does not see that 
this sort of social outlook is compatible with universal and secular 
citizenship. He complains that, to the end, Emerson "never lost 
his . . . exuberantly boyish trick of dragging in allusions 
to all sorts of personages and matters which he knew only by 
vol. cxxxn. — no. 533. 40 
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name;" but he alleges no proof that Emerson was so audaciously 
ignorant. He bids us "take that sentence . . . 'Pytha- 
goras was misunderstood and Socrates, and Jesus, and Luther, and 
Copernicus, and Galileo and Newton.' These great names he men- 
tions with all the easy assurance of intimacy; he could hardly 
speak more familiarly of seven Concord farmers, idling in a row 
on some sunny bench." But here, in the absence of proof from 
the critic, there is no internal evidence of the intimacy and famil- 
iarity ascribed to "the juvenile pedantry of renascent New Eng- 
land at a moment when Yankees . . . did not yet distin- 
guish between such knowledge and the unpretentious mastery of 
scholarship." He gives, upon the whole, a notion of Emerson 
which would be creditable to a scholarly gentleman straining a 
point for the sake of liberality, in the direction of things offen- 
sive to his class instincts. It is such a view as would be acceptable 
to one dining well with an unusually cultivated company of peo- 
ple, not too critical of saws or instances that seemed to glitter or 
illustrate, and only very amiably contrary-minded when the praise 
went too far. 

The paper on Holmes is more adequate, because the subject is 
one that may be more adequately handled in the spirit of Profes- 
sor Wendell's criticism ; but slighter and lighter as Holmes's mean- 
ing was in literature, the criticism has not the value in the retro- 
spect that it had in the prospect. There is always the promise 
of vital consideration, which somewhere, somehow, fails to fulfill 
itself. One perceives that little which is true in it is new; and 
that little which is new is true. At first, one is struck by the 
notion that Holmes is a sort of Bostonian Voltaire, and all the 
more profoundly impressed because of the critic's care in distin- 
guishing between the authors in their conditions and tempera- 
ments. "Yes, yes," you say, to your neighbor at table, "that is 
true ; I wonder I never thought of that." The next morning, the 
facts of their radical difference in feeling, thinking and saying, 
present themselves against the sole fact that they were both bril- 
liant urban wits, and the notion is not at all convincing. 

In the papers on Whittier and Longfellow, there is an exterior 
sense of their place in literature ; but if the passages quoted from 
them as distinctive are to be taken as proof of the critic's penetra- 
tion, there is little interior sense of their quality. Bather unex- 
pectedly, the essay on Lowell satisfies one better. He was of 
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greater intellectual range and weight than any of his contempo- 
raries; he was more acquainted with books and with affairs; he 
had infinitely more humor, but on his social side he finally lent 
himself more to the measurements of worldly-minded criticism. 
Yet, through his humor he was apt at any time to pass impalpably 
into his poetry, where its divining rods were of no avail. 

Professor Wendell's radical disqualification for his work 
seems the absence of sympathy with his subject. He is just, he 
is honest, he is interested, he is usually civil and too sincere 
to affect an emotion which he does not feel ; he is versed in gen- 
eral literature, and he knows a great deal of his chosen ground. 
But he does not, apparently, know all of his ground; and his 
facts, when he ascertains them, are the cold facts, and not the 
living truth. Only those of like temperament can fail to be aware 
of this in him, and only those of like intellectual experience can 
fail to perceive the error of his ideals. The chief of these ideals 
is distinction, which he apparently thinks a man may seek with 
the same effect as if it had sought him. But distinction is some- 
thing that comes by nature, like personal beauty, or lofty stature, 
or physical courage, or a gift for poetry or art. Short of it, one 
may be good, or clever, or wise; but one must be born distin- 
guished. Most members of most aristocracies, most kings and 
emperors, are altogether undistinguished, and no breeding can 
make them so. For illustration in literature, one may say, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that the writer of the most distinction 
now writing English is Mr. Henry James. Every page, almost 
every sentence, of his testifies of his intellectual distinction. The 
very vulgarity which none of us escapes and which he occasionally 
fails to escape, has a sort of distinction. Contrast a passage of 
his criticism with a passage of Professor Wendell's, and you have 
the proof of what I am saying. Professor Wendell is so wanting 
in that distinction which is his ideal that his phrase is always in 
danger of wearing down to the warp of his undistinguished 
thought. This happens when, after some lumbering facetiation 
about "those countless volumes of contemporary biography 
wherein successful men of business are frequently invited to 
insert their lives and portraits," he goes on to assure us that 
"Emerson's Eepresentative Men were of a different stripe from 
these" men. His nerves do not instruct him that stripe, in this 
sense, has remained hopelessly rustic, plebeian, common, and so 
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his ideal of distinction does not avail. It is somehow the same 
with his efforts for lightness; they affect one painfully as un- 
dignified, and of the sort that can be grateful only to the young 
gentlemen on the benches glad to relieve their overtaxed attention 
in a giggle. 

III. 

When he is serious, Professor Wendell is always interesting 
and he is often very respectable. The best part of his book is 
formed by the essays on Bryant, Poe, Longfellow, Lowell, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Whitman, and the essay on the change from Cal- 
vinism to Socinianism in New England, all papers of such good 
magazine quality that an editor would think twice before declin- 
ing them, as a little wanting in form and a sort of final freshness. 
Their group is preceded by studies, varying in fulness, of our 
Colonial authors. Of these, one alone survives in literature ; for, 
though Edwards is still a theologian whom the theologians cannot 
ignore, Franklin is the only literary man of that period whom 
lovers of literature can wish to know. The rest have the interest 
of quaintness, and of a significance among the origins of New 
England literature, which seems overrated in giving them a good 
fourth of "A Literary History of America." They were to be ex- 
amined as the tough Calvinistic stock which flowered in the Unita- 
rian poetry of the nineteenth century ; but his notion of them, by 
no means original with Professor Wendell, is elaborated to the 
neglect of the truly American period which has followed the New 
England period of our literature. If he had called his book "A 
Study of New England Authorship in its Eise and Decline, with 
Some Glances at American Literature," one could not have taxed 
him with neglect, though one might still have found him want- 
ing in proportion. 

As a study of New England authorship, this book has value, 
as one may freely own, without disowning its valuelessness in 
specific instances. Its generalizations are at times excellent; 
though, from the passages of their literature which he gives, he 
would seem to have read about his authors rather than read 
them, the quotations are so far from representative. One of 
his most notable generalizations occurs when, after long 
fumbling over his material, he is able to say in summing up, 
"Then our ancestral America, which had so unwittingly lin- 
gered behind the mother country, awoke. In the flush of its 
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awakening it strove to express the meaning of life ; and the mean- 
ing of its life was the story of what two hundred years of inexpe- 
rience had wrought for a race of Elizabethan Puritans" ; and this 
is so well imagined, it is so challenging and suggestive, if 
not convincing, that, for the moment, you feel him fit to 
have written that history of our literature which he has not 
written. It is compensation and consolation for so much priggish 
banality that you almost forget the priggish banality, and you try 
to forgive him even for saying of Victoria's accession, "When her 
Majesty came to the throne," as if he were a subject of her 
Majesty, so devoted in his loyalty as to be insensible of the great- 
ness of a theme essentially indignant of all ceremonial self- 
abasement. Still, this sort of lapse makes you doubt his fitness 
to treat his theme with the due breadth of feeling, as more than 
one page of his book makes you question his literary qualification. 
The man, you say, who could write such a sentence as, "The South- 
erners of the fifties were far more like their revolutionary ances- 
tors than were the Northerners," — a sentence so slovenly, so un- 
couth, so really inexpressive — is surely not qualified to judge even 
the mechanism of literature; but presently he gives you pause by 
declaring that "no one who lacks artistic conscience can write an 
effective short story, and . . . the artistic conscience may 
be called characteristic" of American authorship. He surprises 
you again when he declares that "in its beginning the American 
literature of the nineteenth century was marked rather by delicacy 
than by strength, by palpable consciousness of personal distinction 
rather than any such outburst of previously unphrased emotion 
as on general principles democracy might have been expected to 
excite." He surprises j r ou still again, and still more, by his divi- 
nation of the purity of soul in American literary art, as where he 
says: "In the literature of every other country you will find 
lubricity, in that of America hardly any. Foreigners are apt to 
think this trait hypocritical; whoever knows the finer minds of 
New England will be disposed to believe it a matter not of con- 
scientious determination, but rather of instinctive preference." He 
perceives that while purity has been the instinct of our litera- 
ture, excellence has been its ideal, and he enforces the fact with 
an aptness of expression which yet once more is surprising. To 
be sure, none of these notions is quite novel; and you may ques- 
tion Professor Wendell's originality, if you like. But if you like 
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to do so, you will not be fair. He feels them originally and he im- 
parts them cogently. 

IV. 

With as much reason you could say that his point of view in 
the study of Hawthorne was that chosen by Mr. Henry James, 
and perhaps sufficiently established twenty years ago ; yet Profes- 
sor Wendell does some thinking of his own on the subject, and he 
says some things which one cannot fail to heed without loss, as : 
"Comparing his work with the contemporary work of England, one 
is aware of its classically careful form, of its profoundly roman- 
tic sentiment, and of its admirable artistic conscience. One grows 
aware, at the same time, of its unmistakable rusticity, . 
monotony, provincialism, a certain thinness. . . . He was 
ideal, of course, in temper; he was introspective, with all the self 
searching instinct of his ancestry. . . . In a dozen aspects, 
then, he seems typically Puritan. His artistic conscience, how- 
ever, as alert as that of any pagan, impelled him constantly to 
realize in his work those forms of beauty which should most beau- 
tifully embody the ideals of his incessantly creative imagination. 
. Beyond any one else, he expresses the deepest temper of 
that New England race which brought him forth, and which now, 
at least in the phases we have known, seems vanishing from the 
earth." 

I do not think that, in my sense of the prevailing academic 
temper of Professor Wendell's work, I am attributing undue 
freshness to these remarks, though I confess that, in transferring 
them to my page, the freshness has seemed somehow to evaporate, 
and I hasten to restore my faith in their novelty by giving a 
passage from the paper on Irving: "One thing is pretty clear: 
the man had no message. From beginning to end he was ani- 
mated by no profound sense of the mystery of existence. Neither 
the solemn eternities which stir philosophers and theologians, nor 
the actual lessons as distinguished from the superficial circum- 
stances of human experience, ever much engaged his thought. 
Delicate, refined, romantic sentiment he set forth in delicate, re- 
fined, classic style. One may often question whether he had much 
to say; one can never question that he wrote beautifully." 

I should object, of course, to the looseness and inaccuracy and 
tendency to tall talk in such phrasing as "the solemn eternities," 
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and to a certain vagueness of statement, but I could not deny 
that a kind of truth about Irving, which is not the whole truth, 
was here strikingly expressed, while I should feel that the very 
perfection of his work was a sufficient "message." 

I should be of the same divided mind, but more deeply 
divided, concerning Professor Wendell's saying of Poe: "From 
beginning to end his temper had the inextricable combination of 
meretriciousness and insincerity which marks the temperament of 
typical actors. Theirs is a strange trade wherein he does best who 
best shams." The first part of this saying appears to me true 
enough, and quite new; the last entirely false and wrong. The 
greatest actor is not he who best shams, but he who is the truest 
to reality. On the other hand, I should be inclined largely to 
agree with his saying, as far as it goes, about Longfellow: 
"Whether he ever understood his mission, it is hard to say ; but 
what that mission was is clear; and so is the truth that he was a 
faithful missionary. Never relaxing his effort to express in beau- 
tiful language meanings which he truly believed beautiful, he re- 
vealed to the untutored new world the romantic beauty of the 
old." As far as it goes; for this saying does not get further in 
appreciation than the work of Longfellow's first period. As for 
his not knowing just what his mission was, I should hope not. 
Few men outside of the insane asylums are perfectly aware of 
what they are here for, and these are not usefully at large. In 
such a saying as this, however, Professor Wendell does not mean 
any sort of unjust limitation, and if you come to his book of a 
parti pris, with the belief that he is altogether academic, and 
praises or blames by rule, you will find yourself mistaken. You 
may say that he is narrow-minded, but that he is not open-minded 
you cannot say. You must own again and again that he is very 
open-minded, and that he is not afraid to be generous when he 
conceives that generosity is justice. After long years of condem- 
nation, when there was no question of Willis's abuse of hospitality 
in England by turning his hosts and his fellow-guests into news- 
paper copy, his fame has a stout good word from an historian who 
does not think much of his poetry. "Superficial as you like, his 
letters are vivid, animated and carefully reticent of anything 
which might justly have displeased the persons concerned." But 
by far the most signal instance of Professor Wendell's open- 
mindedness is his recognition of Mark Twain's positive value 
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as a talent almost unique, his relative importance in the literature 
of his country, and his representativity as a Westerner. 

No man, and I least of all men, ■will wish to question such a 
characterization of a humorist whom I think the greatest that 
has lived; yet I strongly feel the inadequacy of Professor Wen- 
dell's general statement of the literary case as regards the region 
which gave Mark Twain to the world. He might defend it upon 
the ground that he has explicitly refused to deal with our literary 
history in men and women still living; but he is obliged to modify 
this refusal again and again. He names names and he imputes 
qualities in the case of writers still living quite inevitably, and it 
is by a volition disastrous to the completeness of his argu- 
ment that he leaves unmentioned the writer in whom the brief 
glories of the literary movement on the Pacific slope culminated. 
I am not disposed to exaggerate the merits of Mr. Bret Harte, 
but it cannot be denied that he made one of the great impres- 
sions of his time, and that his once towering reputation was 
solidly based upon a real power. He still disputes European 
popularity with Mr. Clemens, and he long enjoyed the sort of 
perverse primacy on the Continent which confounds us in the 
case of Poe. Not to speak of such a principal writer in discuss- 
ing the literature of his section is to cripple the criticism at- 
tempted, and not to speak of such another writer as Mr. James 
Whitcomb Riley, in dealing with Western effort in poetry, is to 
ignore what is most vital and indigenous in it. It is as if in 
treating of Scottish poetry, some Professor Wendell, contempo- 
rary with Eobert Burns, should refrain from mentioning him 
because he was still living; and the like censure may be urged 
against his treatment of the chief Southern authors. The lit- 
erary movement in the South since the war has been of the most 
interesting and promising character, and in the work of several 
men has been of most distinguished performance. Mr. Joel 
Chandler Harris's contributions to our imaginative literature are 
of absolute novelty, and Mr. G. W. Cable has written one of the 
few American fictions which may be called great. These men are 
not fully representative of the literary advance in the South, but 
not to name them, not to consider their work, is to leave the vital 
word unsaid. But the vital word concerning the rise of American 
fiction since the civil war is also left unsaid, and the South only 
Buffers with the North. 
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V. 

As to that tendency in the North and East which, widening 
beyond the trend of the old New England endeavor for ideal 
excellence, resulted in the distinction of Mr. Henry James's work, 
how is any just notion of it to be given without some direct con- 
sideration of that work? Professor Wendell does not give any 
just notion of it, simply because he does not consider Mr. James's 
work either in itself or in relation to the general tendency. He 
has sworn to his hurt and changed not, though he swore to his 
hurt and changed in the case of Mark Twain with respect to the 
Western humor, and in the case of Miss Jewett and Miss Wilkins 
with respect to the New England short story. It is a pity that a 
critic so inconsistent should be so scrupulous, but it cannot now 
be helped, and Professor Wendell's history of our literature must 
remain so far imperfect. 

If this were all, if it were imperfect only in this, it would not 
be so bad, but it is imperfect in so many other points as not to be 
a history of American literature, although it may be a literary 
history of America, if any one can say what that is. It is not 
only insufficient and apparently unintelligent at the points noted, 
but it conspicuously ignores some incidents which even a liter- 
ary history of America ought to take account of. There is, for 
instance, nothing in it to betray consciousness of such a resurgent 
spirit as produced the first Putnam's Magazine at New York in 
the early fifties, though this was a literary event of as great im- 
portance as the founding of the Atlantic Monthly five years later 
at Boston. The earlier enterprise evolved and concentrated the 
literary elements which gave strength to the later undertaking, 
and it was, perhaps, more responsive and useful to the country 
at large. The great New England wits were contributors to 
Putnam's, while it revived and fostered the local and general lit- 
erary aspiration. It completed the intellectual development of 
so important an American as George William Curtis, and gave 
American letters the humane and manly cast which it would be a 
pity they should ever lose. Almost more than any other agency 
in their annals, it dedicated them to liberty and democracy in 
the best and widest sense. They ceased with its coming to be 
servile at their worst, and to be merely elegant at their best. 

But Professor Wendell ignores an incident of such prime Big- 
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nificance, and whether he ignores it voluntarily or involuntarily 
it is to be regretted that he ignores it. He scarcely offers us com- 
pensation in the story of the founding of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and its mission to our literature. That periodical was imagined 
by Francis Underwood, the professional literary adviser of a suc- 
cessful publishing house, who had no conception of it as the 
avenue of Harvardized genius to the American public, or even as 
an outlet to the culture of New England, but who had an abiding 
faith in Lowell as the fittest man in the world to direct such a 
periodical. Lowell, as the first editor, divined that Holmes could 
do more than any man living to "float the Atlantic," and at his 
strong entreaty, the "Autocrat" papers were written, and the 
Atlantic was floated. Lowell, if any one, characterized the maga- 
zine. He gave it literary conscience and human responsibility, 
and the best that his successive successors could do was to keep it 
true to his conception of its mission. Fields, whose generous love 
of letters and wide intelligence Professor Wendell does not over- 
rate, could do no more than this, and he did no more. He left the 
Atlantic what he found it, and what it has since remained with 
marvellous constancy to the original impulse from Lowell's great 
nature and liberal mind. It is ludicrously mistaken to suppose 
that after Fields left the magazine, it ceased to be in sympathy 
with Harvard. Fields had no special affinity with Harvard, and 
the young Harvard men — it is sufficient to name Mr. John Fiske 
alone — began writing for his successor in greater number than be- 
fore, in proportion to their fitness or their willingness; if there 
was any change it was because Harvard was becoming less literary, 
and the country at large more literary. The good things began to 
come from the West and the South and the Middle States, and 
the editors took the good things wherever they came from. 

VI. 

No one can estimate the relative value of the New England 
episode of our literary growth more highly than I, but I cannot 
ignore the fact that our literary conscience, the wish for purity 
and the desire for excellence, which Professor Wendell recognizes 
as its distinguishing qualities, was not solely of Puritan origin. 
Before the New England renaissance, there was an American liter- 
ature dignified by these qualities, and since the New England 
decadence (if he insists upon an appearance in which I do not find 
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so much fact as he) th"-' is a far larger body of American litera- 
ture illustrated by the _ original and prominent characteristics. 
Clever and charming and even "distinguished" writing is now of 
an abundance in certain kinds which would have amazed the fru- 
gal sufficiency of the great New England days. In poetry only 
have we declined; but so has all the world. 

Yet, even as a study of the New England episode of American 
literature, the work is not sympathetic. It is prevailingly an- 
tipathetic, with moments of kindness, and still rarer and more 
unexpected moments of cordial respect and admiration. Wherever 
Professor Wendell scents democracy or perceives the dispo- 
sition to value human nature for itself and independently of 
the social accidents, he turns cold, and his intellectual tradition 
gets the better of his nature, which seems sunny and light and 
friendly. Something, then, like a patrician view of the subject 
results. Well, it is, perhaps, time that we should have the patri- 
cian view, for the patricians are usually not very articulate and 
it is interesting to know how they feel. The worst of it is, per- 
haps, that when the other patricians get this patrician view they 
will not care for it any more than they care for the subject. As 
a class, they have never, in any country, at any time, cared gen- 
erally for literature, though they have been patrons of the object- 
ive arts, which could minister to their state in the decoration of 
their dwellings. Otherwise, they have been preoccupied with 
their dogs and horses, their yachts and villas; their recreations 
have been boyish or barbarous; their chance pleasure in a book 
has been almost a brevet of its badness. The American patri- 
ciate, so far as we have any, is like every other, and will not care, 
even unintelligently, for a patrician view of American literature. 
A large class of crude people, who do not know the ground, but 
have the belief that the things they do not know are not worth 
knowing, will, perhaps, in the harshness of their crudity, find 
Professor Wendell's history acceptable. It will not fundamen- 
tally disturb their ignorance, and it will please their vanity with 
the suggestion that not they alone are contemptible. The impres- 
sion they will get from it is that American literature is not 
worthy the attention of people meaning to be really critical. 

But I doubt if the American public needed any such recall 
as Professor Wendell has sounded from a mad pursuit of American 
authorship. I doubt if they have over valued it in the pro- 
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ductions of our greatest poets, essayists, historians or novelists. I 
doubt if anything has been gained for a just estimation of Emer- 
son by a patronizing allusion to his "guileless confusion of 
values," or for his interpretation by the elaborate explanation 
that in his saying, "hitch your wagon to a star," he had not in 
mind "a real rattling vehicle of the Yankee country, squalid in 
its dingy blue," or any such star "as ever twinkled through the 
clear New England nights," but that he used the "incomplete 
symbol" to bind together for an instant "the smallest things and 
the greatest." This had always been apparent to most people; 
and, throughout, Professor Wendell seems unaware of the fine, 
quaint humor lurking at the heart of Emerson's philosophy, and 
amusing itself with the fire it struck from such grotesque con- 
trasts. There seems to have been a certain fantastic wilfulness 
in the Seer which would account for much that Professor Wendell 
treats as superficiality, and even ignorance. But Professor Wen- 
dell's strong point is not humor or the perception of it. His own 
intentions of lightness find an expression that does not add to the 
reader's gaiety, and he has so little humorous conscience that he 
can bring out that poor old moth-eaten anecdote of Emerson and 
Margaret Fuller watching Fanny Elssler's dancing and the one 
pronouncing it poetry, and the other religion. He should have 
been principled against this inhumanity, but he is not probably to 
blame for citing, in illustration of the old New Englander's 
sense of human equality, the story of Father Taylor's saying of 
his interview with the Pope: "So the Pope blessed me and I 
blessed the Pope." Father Taylor was a saint who loved fun, 
and among the sailors to whom he preached there were often 
sinners who could take a joke. Perhaps, however, Professor Wen- 
dell knew that Father Taylor was joking, but in his need of an in- 
stance to support his position he pressed the old man's irony into 
the service. 

One cannot often accuse him of uncandor; but no one can 
call his statement of the attack on Charles Sumner in the United 
States Senate a candid statement. "The first blow, to be sure, 
was struck from behind; it was struck, however, in the most 
public place in America," he says; and he gives the impression 
that Brooks's attack was made in full session of the Senate, in 
the midst of a crowd of spectators, when he ought to have known 
that the blow from behind was dealt a man sitting at his desk 
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and busy over his papers, with only a few unfriendly people by. 
This distortion of the fact is wholly needless, even to the un- 
handsome effect which the literary historian of America achieves. 
No man, except some such angelic minded man as Longfellow, 
ever met Charles Sumner without feeling the impact of his gross 
egotism almost like a blow in the face ; and there can be no ques- 
tion that the speech which provoked Brooks's attack was insuf- 
ferably outrageous in its insolence. One is amazed in reading it 
that any one should permit himself such brutal terms with an 
opponent ; but the wish to minimize the far greater atrocity which 
it provoked cannot be justified, even in the interest of a patrician 
view of American literature. Mostly, however, Professor Wen- 
dell's uncandor goes no farther than that sort of noble aloofness 
with which self-conscious gentlemen begin their letters to editors 
in the formula, "Sir, my attention has been called to an article 
in your paper," and so forth. In the spirit of this fine de- 
tachment he acknowledges the persistent vitality of "Uncle Tom's 
Cabin," by owning that, "to this day, dramatized versions of it 
are said to be popular in the country," when he must have known, 
at first hand, that they were popular not only in the country, but 
in the suburbs of Boston itself, and wherever a summer pleas- 
aunce large enough for the scene lent itself to the representation 
of a play requiring real bloodhounds in pursuit of fugitives 
escaping across a river of real water. At the moment I write, it 
is filling one of the largest New York theatres. 

VII. 

Is it, then, the tone of Professor Wendell's book, rather than 
the matter of it, that I am finding fault with? I think it is 
largely the tone; for I believe that I have already done justice 
to the recurrent excellence of its matter. When he can keep him- 
self from instances, he deals interestingly and often convincingly 
with his subject. It is when he illustrates his meaning by a 
quotation, and interprets the passage given by comment on it, 
that he is least fortunate. Then you see that he has judged the 
poet with a narrow mind, and has failed of his real significance 
through natural disability, or that he has wilfully obscured it. 
An unpleasing instance of this sort is his remark upon that poem 
of Longfellow's on the dead slave : 

"Beside the ungathered rice he lay, 
His sickle in his hand;" 
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of which he says, "One may fairly doubt whether, in all anti- 
slavery literature, there is a more humorous example of the way 
in which philanthropic dreamers often constructed negroes by the 
simple process of daubing their own faces with burnt cork." 
Here the misconception of the artistic intention of the poet is so 
offensive, and put in terms of such jaunty vulgarity, that it is 
hard not to believe it a wilful misrepresentation. You ask your- 
self: "Could any one sincerely take that view of it?" and, for 
the credit of the human mind, you prefer to think not, bad as the 
insincerity would be. 

Downright vulgarity Professor Wendell is not often guilty of; 
but something one must call commonness is rather common with 
him. His language is without distinction, as his thought is with- 
out precision, not always, but regrettably often. One finds it hard 
to forgive a writer who can suffer himself such a figure as, 
"Coal and oil, too, and copper and iron began to sprout like 
weeds." No writer of artistic sensitiveness could have written 
that sentence, and no critic of ultimate civility could say of Walt 
Whitman's "mad kind of rhythm" that it "sounds as if hexame- 
ters were trying to bubble through sewage." That is not graphic ; 
it is simply disgusting. Yet the paper on Walt Whitman is 
almost the best of the whole collection, and is notable for some 
of the sanest and frankest and kindest criticism of a most difficult 
subject : 

"One begins to see why Whitman has been so much more eagerly 
welcomed abroad than at home. His conception of equality, utterly 
ignoring values, is not that of American democracy, but rather that 
of European. . . . The saving grace of American democracy has 
been a tacit recognition that excellence is admirable. . . . The 
glories and beauties of the universe are really perceptible everywhere, 
and into what seemed utterly sordid "Whitman breathed ennobling 
imaginative fervor. . . „ The spirit of his work is that of the old- 
world anarchy; its form has all the perverse oddity of old world deca- 
dence; but the substance of which his poems are made — their imagery, 
as distinguished from their form or spirit — comes wholly from our 
native country. In this aspect, then, though probably in no other, he 
may, after all, throw light on the future of literature in America." 

VIII. 

But what is literature in America? Almost any one can tell 
us what it will be, but it wants a prophet to tell us what it is 
and has been, and I doubt if Professor Wendell is that prophet. 
In the first place, it does not appear to me that a prophet begin- 
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ning to prophesy would give you the feeling that the things he 
is about to divine are not quite worthy of his powers, and I think 
that Professor Wendell gives you this feeling. In the next place, 
it does appear to me that he mistakes the nature of our litera- 
ture, or seems to do so, in contrasting from time to time what we 
were doing in America with what they were doing in England at 
the same moment, and minifying our performance accordingly. 
Such a method might be the means of useful spiritual exercise 
for those vain Americans who suppose that our literature is the 
rival or the sister of English literature. It is the daughter or the 
granddaughter of that literature, or, in terms less flowery, it is a 
condition of English literature; and it is not interesting in its 
equality or likeness to the other conditions, but in its inequality or 
unlikeness. It has differenced itself from the mother or grand- 
mother literature involuntarily, so far as it has differenced itself 
valuably, and it is an error either in friend or foe to put it in the 
attitude of rivalry. It would fail in that rivalry so far as it was 
like English literature, just as English literature would show 
itself inferior where it was like American literature. Professor 
Wendell, therefore, has not dealt wisely or kindly with it in the 
contrasts he makes; and, largely speaking, I should say he was 
not a kind or wise critic of it. 

This is, of course, solely to his own disadvantage; the litera- 
ture will remain for every future student, while his criticism may, 
perhaps, pass; and I should be sorry to pronounce him inimi- 
cal where the proof would be difficult. The best I could do to- 
ward convincing the reader would be to recur again to his tone. 
"And what," the reader might ask, "is his tone? Come," he 
might continue, "you have had your flings at his tone; you have 
tried to disable his supposed point of view ; you have accused him 
of this, that and the other; but where is your proof?" I might 
retort that I preferred to leave the proof to Professor Wendell 
himself; but this seems rather sneaking, and I will not make 
that retort. I will allege the things I have quoted from him, 
and I may fairly, also, allege the impression of slight for his 
subject which he leaves with the reader. His subject is not, as I 
have represented, American literature, but that episode of our 
literary history which he calls the New England Eenaissance. 
It cannot be questioned by any one who observes his attitude that 
he has the effect of looking down upon it. I will not suppose 
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him capable of the charlatanry of wishing to surprise or shock 
his readers, or of the mistaken notion that they could be awak- 
ened to a just sense of New England literature by an occasion- 
ally rude or supercilious behavior to it. Clearly, he is sincere 
in not valuing it as it has been hitherto critically valued, and as 
it is still popularly valued. I canaot blame him for that; I 
myself have had my misgivings as to its perfection ; and I have 
freely confessed them, but what I wish to make Professor Wen- 
dell observe is, that the New England literature uttered with 
singular adequacy the spirit of its time and place. I could 
also desire him to note that this spirit was generous and even 
sublime in its faith in humanity. He might answer me that it 
was weakened and intellectually dwarfed by this faith in hu- 
manity. In that case, I should say that I did not believe it, and 
I should like to ask what we should have faith in, if not in 
humanity. That would bring us to the impasse which people of 
different opinions must always come to. 

W. D. HOWELLB. 



